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Notes. 


LEVANT MERCHANTS IN CYPRUS: 
SocraLt LIFE. 
(See ante, p. 222.) 


WE have lost the most wonderful oppor- 
tunity of hearing a vivid account of the 
Levant merchants and their Consuls through 
the failure of Oliver Goldsmith to obtain 
the post of doctor to the Factory at Aleppo in 
1761; his place was supplied by Dr. Russell. 
Both in Cyprus and Aleppo the circumstances 
of life were the same at this period. The 
working hours of the day were passed in the 
counting -house, and depended very much 
on the arrival or departure of ships. Long 
hours of idleness are often referred to in the 
correspondence, and Dr. Russell states that 
the greatest drawback to a residence in the 
Levant was the difficulty of finding occupa- 
tion. In the older letters from Aleppo the 
characteristic English love of vocal and 
instrumental music is constantly evinced 





by inquiries about new compositions by 
Purcell, and other authors of the period. 
Musical soirées were the most usual enter- 
tainments of society, and must have con- 
stituted a salutary recreation in such com- 
munities, shut off from outside intercourse 
with their kind in a way only comparable 
with Pitcairn Islanders of the present day. 

The English houses at Larnaca were 
exactly like the old kind of Turkish houses 
still built in Cyprus. The ground floor was 
occupied by magazines and servants’ apart- 
ments ; the lodging of the merchant and his 
family, with the female servants or slaves, 
was above, the rooms communicating by an 
open gallery, which served frequently as a 
place of exercise in the daytime, and for 
sleeping purposes during the heat of summer. 

The houses seem to have been well 
furnished—much better than in the earlier 
days of the Aleppo Colony—perhaps on 
account of the English in Cyprus leading a 
more decidedly family life. When persons 
were sleeping on the outside of the house, 
beds were fitted with curtains — probably 
mosquito curtains—a thing which the natives 
seem not to have made use of at that time. 

The tables of the Europeans in the Levant 
were well supplied with provisions of all 
kinds. The cooks, as well as many of the 
other servants, were Armenians who had 
learnt French and English cookery. Cyprus 
has always been famous for its wine— 
abundant, but of very inferior quality—and 
the English seem to have drunk it; their 
favourite beverage was, however, “‘ punch,” 
and the other Europeans seem to have 
acquired this taste also. John Heyman’s 
reference (‘'Travels,’ 1720) to the famous 
Cyprus wine is curious: he mentions an 
Englishman who was in the habit of sending 
wine (probably Commanderia) to England 
for the benefit of the sea voyage, receiving 
it back again at Larnaca. 

The merchants were great sportsmen—as 
Englishmen, have always been—but sport 
was sometimes beset with a danger which 
might not have been anticipated by any one 
unaccustomed to the peculiarities of Levan- 
tine life. Many cases occurred of gentlemen 
out fowling finding themselves surrounded 
by pirates, who, attracted by the report of 
their ‘‘ birding pieces,’’ made an attack upon 
them, after they had satisfied themselves the 
gentlemen’s guns were empty. Fortunately 
this is a thing of the past in Cyprus. 

Hare-hunting was a favourite sport of the 
English. It was usually carried on by a 
company of twenty or more horsemen, one of 
whom carried a falcon. The greyhounds 
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employed were of the native breed, with 
longish hair. The hunting party stretched 
in a line across country at a distance from 
each other of a dozen feet, and at each end 
of the line was a leash of greyhounds, the 
falconer being in the middle. When a hare 
was started a brace of hounds would be 
slipped, and the falconer, galloping after 
them, would throw off his hawk, which, of 
course, sealed the fate of the unfortunate 
hare. 

Apropos of hare - hunting, there was 
formerly a curious epitaph in the Aleppo 
cemetery :— 

Viator nusquam tutum esse exemplo hoc docet te 
Robertus Burdet Armigeri Londinensis filius qui 
leporem inter venandum dum latebre admoverit 
manum a serpente ictus infra 8 horas mortalis esse 
desiit. A.D. MDCLXXIII. Oct. ix. etatis suse xxiii. 
disce. 

The ‘‘ garden season ”’ of the Levant, as 
Dr. Russell calls the winter, was so delight- 
ful that with some reluctance the gentle- 
men removed to town towards the end of 
May. But although the nights continued 
cool, the ride to town during the daytime 
was found to be hot and _ unpleasant. 
Turkish turbans seem to have been worn 
out on the country roads instead of cocked 
hats at this season of the year. 

In the course of the summer it was cus- 
tomary for the English gentlemen to dine 
together in a garden near the town, but the 
inconveniences arising from heat and flies, 
and want of proper accommodation for the 
customary siesta, very much marred their 
pleasure. The life was comparatively seden- 
tary, especially during the heat of summer, 
and much of the time was spent in indolent 
lounging on a sofa, although the merchants 
kept excellent horses, and riding was a 
favourite pastime. 

Formal invitations between the different 
families were oftener given for supper than 
for dinner (dinner was, of course, in the 
middle of the day), and, the service of the 
table being the same at both, animal food 
was more eaten at night than would have 
been customary in England. According to 
an anonymous volume published in 1784 by 
an officer of the H.E.I.C., the life of the 
Europeans at Larnaca was of the gayest. 
He mentions that his stay in Cyprus of 
about ten days’ duration was one continuous 
scene of amusement at the different villas 
of the European gentlemen. But he com- 


plains of the great unhealthiness of the 
town, which occasioned his removal with his 
friends to the country house of the Venetian 
Consul, situated about ten miles away ; and 





this change of air proving useless, he was: 
obliged to secure the first opportunity of 
leaving the island in a Venetian ship, at the 
risk of being made prisoner by a French 
frigate in Larnaca Bay. . 

The gay entertainments offered by the 
Consuls and merchants afforded oppor- 
tunities for the Frank ladies to disport them- 
selves in the Eastern costume! Mr. Consul! 
Drummond says in his ‘ Letters’ that the: 
wives and daughters of the Frank merchants 
dress in the 
“ Grecian Mode, which is wantonly superb,. 
though in my opinion not so agreeable as our own. 
Yet the ornaments of the head are graceful and 
noble: and when I have seen some pretty woman 
of condition sitting upon a divan, this part of their 
dress hath struck my imagination with the ideas 
of Helen, Andromache, and other beauties of 
antiquity, inspiring me with a distant awe, while 
the rest of their attire invited me to a nearer 
approach.” 

This remarkable fashion of Englishwomen 
dressing themselves up in a native costume 
continued throughout the eighteenth century.. 

Amongst the old papers at the Public 
Record Office is a diary (anonymous) which 
gives such details of Consular entertainments 
as the following :— 

March 22, 1753. ‘‘ National Visit is paid to the 
Dutch Consul (Mynheer Staanwinckel) this Even- 
ing. On these Occasions several Parties at Cards: 
are formed. and about 8 o’clock a long table is laid 
to hold about 20 or 25 persons, including the- 
Drogerman of both Nations, (who, I forgot to tell 
you, wear a brown Furr Cap, wch is called here the- 
Calpack, high and broad, and stiffened in such a 
manner as to be of equal Breadth from top to: 
bottom), so many I say (these included being in: 
Company.) This table is spread with a great 
Variety of Dishes, and as every one has his Servant 
behind him, an Entertainment of this kind makes: 
no contemptible Figure. We give cheers to the 
national Toasts.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the laborious 
punctilio of those tedious visits of ceremony 
between the representatives of the great 
European States, which were obligatory them 
even more than at the present time. Hey- 
man in 1720 observed with curiosity the 
freedom with which the English Consul was: 
permitted to offer his hand to the wife of the 
Dragoman of the French Consul, a civility 
which would have been considered an undue 


‘condescension and familiarity at Smyrna. 


The etiquette of these Consular entertain- 
ments survived for many generations from 
the period of Louis XIV., and the pompous 
days of flowing wigs and magnificent cos- 
tumes, of studied genuflexions and elaborate 
speeches. Something romantic seems to 
linger about this story of the English settle- 
ment in the famous “enchanted island” of 
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two centuries ago. Could we but see our 
forefathers in their wigs and three-cornered 
hats, their womenkind dressed @ la Turque, 
their slaves and retainers forming large 
households, what a remarkable contrast they 
would afford with the officials of the 
English administration of to-day ! 

William Turner (‘ Journal of a Tour in the 
Levant,’ London, 1820), who visited Cyprus 
in 1815, stayed in the house of Signor Vondi- 
ziano, the Consul, who kept up the dignity 
of his position; had the English Royal arms 
over his entrance door, at which two janis- 
saries mounted guard; and lived in an im- 
posing style with six servants, a carriage and 
horses, and yet spent only about 200/. per 
annum. Signor Vondiziano wasa little eccen- 
tric in his desires to preserve a certain state, 
for he always walked about with a large 
cocked hat on his head, which he even wore 
within doors. 

Eight years later Capt. Ch. Frankland 
visited Signor Vondiziano, and gives a fuller 
account of the Cypriot Consul’s house. He 
describes the Consular carriage in which he 
drove up from the Marina as “a caléche 
drawn by one horse, just such a one as Gil 
Blaz and his friend Scipio went in down to 
Andaluzia to take possession of his quinta at 
Leria.”” He was received with much polite- 
ness and urbanity by the Consul, who offered 
beds, &c., and introduced him to his five 
daughters, ‘but I looked in vain for a 
Haidee amongst them.” Pipes and coffee 
employed the evening, and at nightfall he 
returned to his ship. 'The following day he 
dined with Signor Vondiziano and several of 
the other Consuls and their wives, “ tutti 
illustrissimi signori.” All these people 
appear to have been natives of the Levant, 
“or at least Levanteens, and the fair 
Consulesses had tinged their fingers with 
henna a la Turque.”’ 

One of the most successful actions in life 
of Mr. Consul Vondiziano appears to have 
been the conveyance across the Mediter- 
ranean from Egypt of three French prize 
ships laden with rice and corn, and their sale 
by auction at Larnaca at a good price. After 
this youthful enterprise about the year 1801, 
he was made the English Vice-Consul. 

An uncertain road skirts the sandy shore 
of Larnaca Bay to Ormidhia, in places made 
artificially to some extent, but for the most 
part a mere cart track with deep mud-holes 
in winter-time, and covered over with drift- 
ing sand in the dry season of summer. A 
few ruined houses dot the coast-line, amongst 
which the shapeless remains of a guard- 
house are prominent ;“and the farther away 





one gets from Larnaca the more rocky 

becomes the coast, finally breaking into the- 
cliffs of Cape Pyla. From this eastern 

shore of Larnaca Bay a singularly beautiful 
view is obtained of the great mountain range- 
of Troodos, forming a background to the 

distant Larnaca—a view which is almost 

worth the afternoon’s drive to see, when 

there is a fine sunset to take place behind’ 
the blue mountains, and across the gold and’ 
sapphire sea. 

A rocky creek formed by the stream which 
passes through Ormidhia. affords a landing-. 
place for a few fishermen’s boats and one or 
two little coasting vessels which load up with 
grain here when the weather is fine. From. 
this creek the valley, protected by low hills 
on either side, stretches up inland for more 
than a mile, and at its extremity is the village - 
clustering round the large modern church. 
Along the eastern side of the valley runs a 
cart road, overhung with trees and between 
high hedges of thick bushes and canebrakes,. 
for more than a mile. Within the different 
enclosures along its course are evident signs 
of long-continued habitation, and although 
the old ruinous outbuildings and a few broken 
walls are all that can positively be identified’ 
with the merchants’ villas of long ago, the 
place has a very considerable interest. 
Here undoubtedly once stood the English 
houses, removed at some little distance from 
the native village, and sheltered from the 
terrible “‘ scirocco”’ of the Levant by the 
low range of hills on the east. 

But, alas! not more than two or three- 
ancient structures, now fallen into a squalid 
state of ruinous neglect, serve to represent 
what the anonymo of 1784 describes as “ the 
different villas of the European gentlemen,” 
where ‘one continued scene of gaiety 
and amusement *’ occupied so much of his 
time. One of these houses now belongs to 
the grandson of Consul Vondiziano. Even 
so late as the beginning of the nineteenth 
century we have a record surviving of these 
old English merchants’ villas and their com- 
parative luxury. A certain Capt. J. M. 
Kinnear of the Hon. East India Company 
published his ‘Journal’ in 1818, and 
describes his adventures in approaching 
Larnaca from Famagusta :— 

“Thoroughly drenched to the skin, I took refuge 
in a Greek house in the valley of Ormidhia, As it 
was now nearly dark, and the storm continued to 
rage with increased violence, I resigned all thought 
of reaching Larnaca that night. In the house 
where! halted, several Greek mariners were making 
merry round a large fire in the middle of the hall, 
and on our entering opened their ring to afford room 
for us near the fire ; but as this apartment was the~ 
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only accommodation the house afforded, I inquired 
whether or not it were possible to hire a room in 
some other part of the village, which consisted of a 
number of scattered huts built along a range of 
heights overlooking a bay of the sea. I was in- 
formed that there was at some distance, close to 
the sea shore, an old house belonging to the drago- 
man of the English Consulate, where the Greeks 
believed I might be accommodated, as it was only 
inhabited by an old man and_his wife, who had the 
care of it. I sent for this man, who said I was 
welcome to pass the night in the house, and that 
he would show me the way. 

‘Tt was exceedingly dark, but after following him 
for about a mile we entered the hall of a large and 
ruinous building filled with broken chairs and 
tables, wormeaten couches, and shattered looking- 
glasses. In this uncomfortable place I settled 
myself for the night, and, notwithstanding my 
carpet was wet as well as my clothes, lay down to 
rest, and slept soundly until break of day.” 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the European Colony at Larnaca had be- 
come ‘“‘ Levantine ” in the ordinary sense of 
that word, and according to Capt. H. Light, 
who visited the island in 1814 (‘ Travels in 
Egypt,’ &c., London, 1818), 

‘the only English merchant [probably the Mr. 
How mentioned by W. Turner, see infra] resided 
at La Scala: he had to contend with the united 
phalanx of Levantines, who had no inclination to 
admit a competitor in trade.” 

In another place Capt. Light speaks of being 
very much amused at the assumed dignity of 
the different representatives of European 
nations at Larnaca, where etiquette of 
precedency was carried to an extreme un- 
known in any other country. 

William Turner in 1815 found an English- 
man named How living at Larnaca with a 
native wife, who was, perhaps, the last 
survivor of the community, and who seems 
to have shown the English graveyard of 
St. Lazarus to the rare English visitors, and 
discoursed about former times, doubtless in 
the garrulous manner of such stranded 
survivors all the world over. According to 
this individual, the English Factory in 
Cyprus had consisted of fifteen or sixteen 
houses, which would have made an import- 
ant community. ‘‘ When Cyprus was yet 
considerable in the hands of the Turks, and 
an English Factory resided here, Ormidhia 
was their favourite village, where they had 
their villas.” 

The tombstones which Turner inspected 
in 1815 were even then in a badly ruined and 
defaced condition, and probably more nume- 
rous than they are now. Ten tombs of 


merchants and Consuls still survive, and 
their epitaphs form an interesting collection. 
Gro. JEFFERY, F.S.A., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments. 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See 11 S. x. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284, 323, 362, 403, 442, 484; xi. 4, 43, 84, 
123, 164, 203.) 

1809. Although the following was not 
written by Holcroft, it seems to deserve 
inclusion in this Bibliography :— 

“Books. A Catalogue of the Library of Books, 
the property of Thomas Holcroft, Esq. (Le- 
ceased.) Removed from his late Residence 
Clipstone-Street, Which will be Sold by Auction, 
by Messrs. King & Lochée, At their Great 
Room, No. 38, King-street, Covent-Garden, 
On Tuesday, Oct. 17, 1809, And Two Following 
Days, at Twelve o’Clock. May be Viewed on 
Monday, preceding the Sale, and Catalogues 
then had at the Room. J. Barker, Printer, 
Great Russell-street, Covent Garden.” 

This contains between seven and eight hun- 

dred items, and the copy which I have seen 

is in the British Museum—S.C. 821. (13.). 

1816. ‘‘ Memoirs of the Late Thomas Holcroft, 
written by Himself, and continued to the time 
of his death, from his diary, notes, and other 
papers. InThree Volumes. Vol. I. London: 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 

Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1816.’ Small octavo. 


I., viiit1-300; II., 2+1-283; III., 2+ 
1-320 pp. 
Watt in the ‘Bibliotheca Britannica’ 


gives the date of this as 1815, but it is listed 
as published in April, 1816, in the lst May, 
1816, number of The Monthly Magazine 
(41: 339). It was in the ‘ Monthly List of 
Publications ’ in the April, 1816, number of 
The British Critic (Ser. II. vol. v. p. 449). 
It was announced as ‘nearly ready for 
publication ” in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March, 1816 (86: 252), and reviewed in 
the April, 1816, number (86: 341-2). It was 
not reviewed in The European Magazine 
until July, 1816 (70: 54). : 

This was republished in slightly abridged 
form in two numbers of the ‘ Traveller's 
Library ” (16, 17, at 1s. apiece) as follows : 
“The Traveller’s Library, Complete in Twenty- 

Five Volumes. Vol. 17. Biography and His- 

tory, Vol. IV. Holcroft. Arago. Chesterfield. 

Selwyn. London: Longman, Brown, Green, 

and Longmans. 1856.” 

This is the title-page to the bound volume: 
the ‘Vol. 17” may refer to the collected 
volume in the whole Library; the ‘‘ Vol. 
IV.” refers to its place in the division of 
“ Biography and History.” The “16” and 
“17” which appear below refer to the con- 
secutive numbers of the separate sections as 
originally issued unbound. The incongruity 
of the date ‘“‘ 1856 ” above with the ‘‘ 1852” 
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below is explained by this theory of separate 
issue and a later collecting into volumes. 
The copies in the British Museum are 
stamped with the date of acquisition, 
“4 March, 1852.” The other title-page 


ni 


** Price one shilling. The Traveller’s Library. 16- 
Holcroft’s Memoirs, Written by himself, and 
continued to his death from his diary and other 
papers. New Edition. Part I. London: Long- 
- man, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1852.” [The 
title-page of Part II., No. 17, is the same.] 
Octavo. I., 6 [titles, including pamphlet 
cover]+2-+-7-156; II., 4 [titles, including 
pamphlet cover]-+-157-315 pp. 

In, 

“‘The Collected Works of William Hazlitt: 
edited by A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover, with 
an Introduction by W. E. Henley....1902. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. McClure, Phillips 
& Co.: New York,’’ octavo, 
there was reprinted in vol. ii. (pp. vi-x+ 
1-281) the ‘Memoirs of the late Thomas 
Holcroft,’ in the original form, and with 
many explanatory notes on the text. 





1832. In this year appeared ‘‘ A History of 
the American Theatre. By William Dunlap. 
New York. 1832.” This contained two long 
letters previously unpublished, written by 
Holcroft in 1796, to William Dunlap (pp. 159- 
160) and to Thomas Cooper (pp. 180-81) 
respectively. 

* * * * 


There is an item which I have seen, and 
which, while scarcely deserving inclusion in 
my Holcroft Bibliography, seems to warrant. 
mention here :— 

“The Widow’s Vow. A Farc>, in two acts, as 
it is acted at the Theatre Royal, Hay-Market. 
London: Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, 
Pater-noster-Row. 1786.’ Octavo, 6+ 1-35 pp, 
This play, acted at the Haymarket 20 

June, 1786, printed as above, was undoubt- 

edly written by Mrs. Elizabeth Inchbald. 

On the third of the preliminary pages we 

find: ‘‘ Prologue, | Written by Mr. Hol- 

croft. | Spoken by Mr. Bannister, jun.,”’ 
with the Prologue following. Several libra- 
rians in charge of collections which I have 
used, finding no name on the title-page, 
have turned over the leaf and read: ‘ Writ- 
ten by Mr. Holcroft.” Their error needs 
correction. They must have immediately 
assumed it to be his without looking further, 
for, aside from the clear statement in James 

Boaden’s ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald’ 

(1: 235), the attribution is universally to 

Mrs. Inchbald. 

Cf. British Museum Catalogue (643. i. 11 
[1]), 46: 75; ‘Stage Encyclopedia,’ p. 485; 
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‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 1: 1, 389 and 3: 407 ; 
Oulton’s ‘ History of the Theatres of London, 
1: 151; Genest, 6: 410; Watt, ‘ Biblio- 
theca Britannica,’ 1,2: 533; the ‘ Thespian 
Dictionary’; and Halkett and Laing’s 
‘Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous Literature.’ I have nowhere located 
any ascription of the play to Thomas 
Holcroft. Reference to the Bibliography 
above will show a reprinting of the Prologue 
alone. 

I hope no other librarians will make the 
same mistake. ‘ 

* * * * 

Finally, in bringing this Bibliography to 
a close I desire to thank the many persons 
who have submitted data, especially my 
very good friends Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin, 
Mr. Frederick Culman, Prof. W. P. Trent, 
and Mr. Ernest L. Gay; to appeal to 
readers for further information concerning 
any additional bibliographical matter, especi- 
ally concerning the whereabouts of any 
Holeroft manuscript; and to make a very 
grateful acknowledgment for assistance ren- 
dered me by many librarians, particularly 
those at Columbia University, Yale 
University, Harvard University, the Boston 
Atheneum, the Peabody Institute of Balti- 
more, the Library of Congress at Washington, 
D.C., the New York Society Library, the 
Public Library of Brattleboro, Vermont, 
the Wallace Library of Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, the State Library, Richmond, 
Virginia (Mr. Eckenrode, Archivist), the 
New York Public Library ; the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris; the British Museum ; 
the Library of University College in Gower 
Street, W.C. ; Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington ; Trinity College Library, 
Dublin; Bodleian Library, Oxford ; the Chet- 
ham Library, Manchester; the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow; and the Liverpool Li- 
brary, where the officials were very con- 
siderate and helpful. ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

Columbia University, New York City. 





Sir Pure Francis Not Junrus.—While 
‘N. & Q.’ cannot afford space for a revival 
of this old-world question, the statement 
made by our kind contributor Mr. F. T.. 
HisGAME in the notice of the death of Mr. 
Philip Francis (ante, p. 240), that “ Sir 
Philip Francis is generally recognized as. 
the author of the ‘Letters of Junius,’ ” 
must not be allowed to go unchallenged 
in a paper which in its early years numbered 
among its most valued contributors Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, who, as is well known, 
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after the most thorough investigation, 
‘came to the conclusion that Francis had 
no hand in the Junius Letters. 

In ‘ Papers of a Critic,’ published by John 
Murray, 1875, Sir Charles W. Dilke included 
in a selection from his grandfather's writings 
the articles on Junius which had appeared 
in The Atheneum, together with some 
notes from ‘N. & Q.’ The article in The 
Atheneum of the 2lst of September, 1850, 
-closes thus :— 

** What we want in the case of Francis is proof. 
We cannot receive and believe what is so strangely 
improbable simply because it is possible. If proof 
be ever offered, then, all circumstances considered, 
Francis must take rank amongst those rare phe- 
uomena of which the world has few examples, and 
in this instance no previous example.” 

When Dilke’s papers came into the posses- 
sion of his grandson, he handed the whole 
of those referring to Junius to Fraser Rae, 
who made further investigations, the result 

-of which also appeared in The Atheneum. 
Unfortunately, death stayed his hand, but 
he told me that, whoever wrote the Junius 
Letters, it could not be Francis. 

It should always be remembered that 
Henry Sampson Woodfall affirmed that 
“Sir Philip Francis did not write the 
Letters.” JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


THE War: New Worps.—The War has 
not hitherto provided so many new words as 
might have been expected. I do not know 
if boches for Germans is recent, but a reviewer 
in The Atheneum for the 13th inst. mentions 

as fresh surboches, used for Prussians, 

The following extract from The Times 
of the 12th inst. (article ‘In the British 
Lines ’) supplies two new words :— 

“Tt has been said that the aeroplane has deprived 
war of its surprise. Napoleon it was, I beiieve, 

~who declared that the military genius was the man 
who guessed what was going on on the other side 
-of the hill. With the aeroplane no guessing need 
‘be done; but a new element has entered war which 
has kept alive all the old secret of surprise—the 
motor-omnibus. The words ‘ embuss’ and ‘debuss’ 
have been consecrated in Staff orders. Many is 
the battalion which has received orders to ‘ embuss’ 
at dusk at X, and ‘debuss’ at Z, many miles along 
the front, in a very short space of time.” 

OLD Gown. 


LorpD RAGLAN’S DISREGARD OF EURIPIDES. 
The following passage from Miss Meakin’s 
* Russia ’ amuses and interests me, and may 
please other readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 
“Tphigenia, doomed to an untimely death by a 
father’s vow, was saved from it by the inter- 





position of Diana, and carried off to Taurus in 





order to preside over the sanguinary worship of 
the goddess......The bosom friends Orestes and | 


Pilades plough the Euxine wave, commissioned to 
carry off the goddess to the land of the Athenian. 
They enter a narrow inlet on the fling of an 
enormous wave, approach the temple, are seen and 
caught by the people on the shore, and conducted 
to the prophetess to be sacrificed. Iphigenia 
recognizes her own brother Orestes...... There is no 
doubt that Euripides’ description of the coast is 
that of the Crimea, though written twenty-four 
centuries ago. The land-locked inlet he describes 
is that of Balaclava. What English schoolboy, I 
wonder, labouring over his Euripides, ever dreams 
that the scene of ‘Iphigenia ’ is laid in Russia, and 
that the ‘Charge of the Light Brigade’ took place 
within a mile of the spot where Orestes found his 
sister? Had Lord Raglan but known that the very 
inlet so well described by the Greek poet was 
really in existence in 1854, we may surely surmise 
that he would have landed there in the first place, 
that the battle of the Alma would never have been 
fought, and that our men would have been spared 
that weary march from one side of Sebastopol to 
the other—a march which wasted their time and 
strength, and gave the enemy time to prepare for 
an eleven months’ siege.’’-—Pp. 290, 2 
St. SwiITHIN. 


THE Mriuirary MEDAL AND SiR JOHN 
FrEeENcH.—There have been so many state- 
ments that Sir John French was the first 
Englishman to receive the French Military 
Medal that the following official denial, 
which appeared in The Daily Telegraph of 
the 17th inst., is worthy of a note :— 

** Paris, Monday. 

* As the French Military Attaché in London has 
explained, Sir John French is not the first English- 
man to receive the Military Medal, which is the 
French equivalent of the Victoria Cross, but the 
first English officer on whom it has been bestowed. 
The reason is simple. The peculiar regulations 
under which this Order is bestowed seem to be 
little known. The Médaille Militaire, which was 
instituted by Napoleon ILI. in 1852, a few months 
after he became Emperor, can be given only to 
non-commissioned officers and men and to generals 
commanding-in-chief. No officers other than the 
latter are eligible. Thus many British non-com- 
missioned officers and men have received the 
French Victoria Cross, but Sir John French is the 
first British General Commanding-in-Chief, and 
therefore the first British officer, to wear it.” 


A. N. Q. 


DEATH OF A BIRKENHEAD SURVIVOR.— 
There have been so many supposed last 
survivors of the Birkenhead that it is 
difficult to say, even now, whether Corporal 
John Smith (who died in the St. Ives Work- 
house recently) is actually the last one. 
If not so, he must at least be very 
nearly the last. He was in his 82nd year, 
and was only removed to the workhouse a 
few days before his death. He joined the 
2nd Queen’s Royal Regiment (now the Royal 
West Surrey Regiment) in 1851, and 
embarked for South Africa in 1852 in the 
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Birkenhead. He remembered Capt. G. A. 
Lucas, who died last year at Abersoch, 
Carnarvonshire, appealing to his men to 
help him to keep order, whilst the women 


and children were being sent off in the boats. 
Shortly after part of the ship broke, and 


went down, and they were all thrown into 
the sea. Lucas got ashore after being in the 


‘sea fourteen hours. 


FREDERICK TJ’. HIBGAME. 


Lonpon’s Spas, Batrus, AND WELLS.—A 
very full account of these appears in the 
December, 1914, issue of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Medicine (Longmans), 
being a Presidential Address by Dr. Septimus 
Sunderland. I append the account of the 
Old Roman Spring Bath in the Strand :— 


‘The most interesting amongst the Olden Baths 
of London which have enjoyed a reputation for 
health-restoring properties is the Old Roman 
Spring Bath, because this bath still remains as 
one of the few relics of Roman Loudon. It was 
probably built about two thousand years ago, in 
the time of Titus or Vespasian. It may still 
seen at No. 5, Strand Lane (near King’s College), 
‘on Saturday mornings between 11 and 12 o’clock. 
It is supplied with clear water coming from springs 
at Hampstead, and was considered to the over- 
flow from St. Clement’s Holy Well in the vicinity. 
The bath, rounded at one end and square at the 
other, is in the centre of a fair-sized vaulted 
chamber, solidly built, and lit by a little semi- 
circular window; it is formed of thin tile-like 
bricks, layers of cement, and_rubble-stones, all 
corresponding with the materials of the Roman 
wall of London, aud now patched together with 
modern concrete. The walls of the chamber have 
recently been strengthened with modern tiles. 
The marble stones forming the floor of the bath 
were in 1893 titted from the adjoining bath built by 
Lord Essex. On one side of the bath are a few 
stairs or tiers. Its length is 13 ft., breadth 6 ft., 
and depth 4ft.6in. It is said that the volume of 
water pours up at the rate of some 10 tons a 
minute [?]. The bath is now the property of Mr. 
Glave, of Oxford Street, whose father kept it for 
his private use, and lived to be 90 years of age. 
On the wall at the entrance to the bath is the 
following notice painted on a board :— 

Old Roman Plunge Bath. 
_ Open to Bathers all the year round. 
‘This Bath has a continual flow of spring water 
_ _ (10 tons daily) [7]. 
Annual tickets only issued,—Two guineas. 
Apply 80, New Oxford Street, W. 
Charles Dickens refers to this bath in ‘David 
Copperfield.’ 

“‘ Adjoining the Koman bath and deriving its 
water supply from it was another bath of hectagonal 
shape, The Templar’s Bath, used for three centuries 
by residents in the Temple, and closed in 1893. It 
was built in 1588 by the Earl of Essex. whose house 
was near, he_site is now covered by the larder 
of the Norfolk Hotel, erected in 1880.” 


Wo. H. PEEt. 
[See also 11 §, vi. 348, 432.] 





BEETHOVEN'S NATIONALITY.—I beg to 
forward an excerpt from The Morning Post 
of the 5th inst. in the hope that you may 
consider it worthy of entrance to your 
columns—or, I should have said, not un- 
worthy—the first paragraph at all events: 


“To the Editor of The Morning Post. 


“*Srr,—There is living in Penzance a Monsieur de 
Prin, formerly organist of Cork Roman Catholic 
Cathedral. e told the Rev. Vernon Russell, 
assistant organist of Westminster Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, that his ancestor was choirmaster at 
Louvain, and had amongst his Belgian choirmen 
one who was so troublesome that he had to be dis- 
missed. He then went to Germany, where he lived 
for the future. His name was Beethoven, and he 
was the father of Ludvig van (note that it is not 
the German von) Beethoven. A friend of M. de 
Prin’s, a notary in Louvain, inquired of members of 
the Beethoven family, what they knew of their 
relation, the ‘great; musician.’ Being ignorant 
people, they did not eons any one of such a de- 
scription at first, but at last the notary managed to’ 
make it clear whom he meant. Then said one of 
them, ‘Oh ! That fellow! He was no good; he 
was always trying to get at an organ.’ I saw it 
stated elsewhere, I. think in Musical Opinion of 
either January or of December, that Beethoven 
was a Belgian. 

“‘AstoJ. 8S. Bach, he was surely of Hungarian 
descent, while, of course, Mendelssohn was a Jew. 
Is it not, therefore, wrongly claimed by the Ger- 
mans that these men were of their nationality ?— 
Yours, &c., G. D. McGrecor. 

“Penzance, March 4.” 


A. VAN DE Put, 
Assistant Keeper. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Buiack Woot as A CURE FOR DEAFNESS. 
(See ante, p. 118.)—Amongst recent notes 
on the subject of ‘Onions and Deafness’ 
I was particularly interested in the quota- 
tions from Wesley’s ‘Primitive Physic,’ 
mentioning the use of black wool in this 
connexion, contributed by your correspond- 
ent Mr. S. T. H. Parkes. The belief in 
the efficacy of black wool for aural troubles 
is evidently of considerable antiquity. In 
Webster’s ‘ Duchess of Malfy’ (circa 1614), 
III. ii., one of the officers of the Duchess’s 
household, speaking contemptuously of her 
steward Antonio, who is in disgrace, ob- 
serves :— 

“He stopped his ears with black wool, and to 
those that came to him for money, said he was 
thick of hearing.” 

None of the commentators on the play 
offer any, explanation of this passage, and 
for a long time I vainly endeavoured to 
discover why black rather than any other 
wool was mentioned, until one day I 
lighted upon the following passage in certain 
‘ Depositions; from York Castle’ taken in 
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February, 1653/4, quoted in ‘The Denham 
Tracts,’ ed. Dr. James Hardy, published 
for the Folk-Lore Society, 1892, vol. ii. 
p. 294 :— 

“This informant [John Tatterson of Gargreave, 
Yorkshire] went to the said Ann [a wise-woman, 
or mediciner] tellinge her that hee was perswaded 
she could helpe him, being pained in his eare. The 
which disease shee told him that b/acke wool was 
good for itt, but he said that was not the matter.” 

In an editorial note upon this passage 
appears a quotation from ‘The Physicians 
of Myddvai’ (? ‘ Meddygon Mydffa, or Medical 
Practice of Rhiwallon and his Sons,’ trans- 
lated for the Welsh MSS. Society by John 
Pugh, 1856, p. 338) : 

** For noise in the head, preventing hearing.— 
Take a clove of garlic, prick in three or four 
places in the middle, dip in honey, and insert in 
the ear, covering it with some black wool.” 


H. DUGDALE SYKEsS. 





Enfield. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“THE TUNE THE OLD COW DIED OF.”’— 
This phrase is humorously applied to a 
grotesque or unmusical succession of sounds, 
or an ill-played piece of music. The earliest 
instance of its use I have is in a letter of 
Lady Granville’s in 1836. But Hotten’s 
‘Slang Dict.’ (1865) says: ‘ Originally the 
name of an old ballad, alluded to in the 
dramatists of Shakespeare’s time.’ Brewer, 
‘Reader’s Handbook,’ gives the words of 
the ballad, but without any reference. If 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can give me a refer- 
ence to the Shakespearian dramatist alluded 
to, or furnish an earlier example of the use 
of the phrase than 1836, I shall be glad. ' 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Our NATIONAL ANTHEM: STANDARD 
Version.—Is there an officially recognized 
version of the words of our National Anthem? 
It seems strange that one should have to 
ask such a question at this time; but if 
there is an official version, it does not seem 
to be generally adopted. 

In ‘Pro Patria: a Book of Patriotic 


Verse,’ compiled by Mr. Wilfrid J. Halliday, 
and published very recently by Messrs. 
Dent & Sons, the last three pieces are a 
translation of ‘ La Marseillaise ’ (four verses), 





the ‘ Japanese National Anthem,’ and ‘ God 
save the King.’ Our National Anthem 
consists here of only two verses, beginning 
respectively ‘“‘ God save our gracious King ” 
and ‘‘ Thy choicest gifts in store.” This 
is the form in which it appears in the 1904 
revised edition of ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,’ 

At the church which I attend it has been 
the practice, since the War began, to sing 
at both morning and evening service the 
National Anthem. We use the earlier edi- 
tion of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 7.e., 
with the Supplemental Hymns, and _ in this. 
‘God save the King’ is not included. We also 
sing two verses, but our second verse begins. 
““O Lord our God, arise,” and may be 
distinguished as Carey’s version. 

Last autumn I was present at a large 
open-air patriotic demonstration at which 
our National Anthem and those of our Allies 
were sung. The first verse of ‘God save the 
King’ was rendered vigorously enough, but 
the hesitation about the words of the second 
verse was very noticeable. Many persons 
were evidently uncertain which second verse 
was to be sung, and consequently did not 
sing after the first verse. 

Cannot the approved words of the National 
Anthem be issued ‘“‘ by authority”? The 
present seems a suitable time for such a thing, 
when music is being pressed prominently 
into the service of recruiting. 

J. R. THORNE. 


Russtan NATIONAL ANTHEM.—Where can 
I obtain a literal translation of this? I am 
told that the hymn— 

God the All-Terrible! King, who ordainest 

Great winds Thy clarions, lightnings Thy sword, 
Show forth Thy pity on high where Thou reignest, 

Give to us peace in our time, O Lord! 
is a paraphrase of the Russian National 
Anthem. 

This hymn was included in the 1913 edition 
of ‘Church Hymns,’ edited by the late Sir 
A. Sullivan, but does not appear in the 
latest edition. In the 1913 edition it is 
assigned to Henry Fothergill Chorley and 
John Ellerton, and the music is by Sir A. 
Sullivan. H—w. 


BAGPIPES FOR HIGHLAND REGIMENTS.— 
Why were the pipes adopted in Highland 
Regiments ? I do not think they were used 
from the raising of these corps. At any 
rate, I find no mention of them in the early 
years of the 92nd. Fifers seem to have 
taken their place. J. M. Burtocu. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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Rosert Ranken.—I have a charming 
tinted drawing of this gentleman, signed 
‘Margaret Carpenter, 1846.” The sitter 
has a good head and a strong face, and he 
would appear to be verging on seventy years 
of age. I should be very glad if some corre- 
spondent could tell me who he was, for I 
can find no mention of him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


“Tuspsy ”: ‘“ F1-F1.”—A few months ago 
“men’s” rooms in Oxford were invaded by 
grotesque, brown, plush-covered figures of 
dogs, with goggly eyes and floppy ears— 
rather of the teddy-bear kind. These were 
called ‘“‘ Tubbys,” the (more or less) corre- 
sponding cats being known as “ Fi-fis.”’ 
Were these names local, or general through- 
out England ? What is their origin ? Have 
they any literary source ? Ve 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the fol- 
lowing ?— 

“Ernald ; or, The Martyr of the Alps; and 
other Poems. By Adeline, author of ‘ Scenes in 
the West Indies,’ &c., &c. London: David 
Bogue, 86, Fleet Street ; John Mason, 14, City 
Road; and E. Adams, Burton- on- Trent. 
MDCCCXLIII.” 8vo, pp. vii. and 274. 

S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 

(Halkett and Laing, ‘ Dictionary of Anonymous 
and Pseudonymous Literature,’ state that the 
author is Mrs. Sergeant.] 


Petrus Maxar at CANTERBURY.—-The 

editor of the enlarged and amended English 
translation of Giovanni Botero’s ‘ Relations 
of the most Famous Kingdoms and Common- 
wealths ’ (London, 1630) states that 
“the most of this description of Bethlen Gabor 
and his dominions, wee owe unto Master Petrus 
Eusenius Maxai, a Transilvanian borne, and servant 
to the Illustrious Prince aforesaid.” 
We know, further, that this Petrus Maxai, 
when passing on his way home through 
Leyden, in September, 1632, met there 
Gabriel Haller, a countryman of his, and 
told him that he had spent some years in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s household. 
Is there any other record of his stay in 
England extant ? L. L. K. 


THE Zancias.—Can any reader tell me 
the year and the month in which the best 
account of the Zancigs (husband and wife) 
was published in the daily newspapers ? 
I mean, of course, an account of their per- 
formances. It was about eight to ten or 
eleven years ago. DALETH. 











SNAKES IN IcELAND.—It is many years 
since I was first told that in Von Troil’s 
book on Iceland there is a chapter headed 
‘The Snakes of Iceland,’ and that the whole 
chapter runs “There are no snakes in 
Iceland.” I have recently experienced 
rude shock by meeting with a copy of Von 
Troil’s book, published in an English transla- 
tion in 1780, and finding that there is no 
such chapter, nor, so far as I could discover, 
any mention of snakes. My knowledge of 
Danish is microscopic, but I was naturally 
spurred to seek out the original, ‘ Bref 
rorande en resa til Island,’ 1777 ; but neither 
in that work did there seem to be any chapter 
of such admirable conciseness. The form of 
the book, too, seems to be against the truth 
of the story, for it consists of some score 
of letters written at intervals to learned 
friends, and though a chapter of one sentence 
might pass for a good joke, a letter of similar 
length might be taken in bad part. I 
should put down the whole tale as a freak 
of my imagination, except that I am sure 
I could never invent anything so humorous, 
and I have found people who “seemed to 
have heard it before.” Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ relieve the exasperation I naturally 
feel by telling me what, if anything, is the 
foundation of the story ? 

C. B. WHEELER. 

[De Quincey (v. ‘Works,’ Black, vol. iv. p. 295) 
is responsible for assigning this chapter to Von 
Troil : the author was Neil Horrebow, in_his 
‘ Natural History of Norway,’ chap. Ixxii. This is 
quoted in Boswell’s ‘Johnson. See 5S. v. 173.] 


‘Tue RisE OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS.’— 
Either in the year 1884 or 1885 this historical 
sketch appeared in an American monthly 
publication, probably The Century, together 
with the portrait, copied from an original 
painting, of an ugly, clean-shaven little man 
who was the founder of the fortunes of the 
German Imperial family. Can any corre- 
spondent oblige me with the title of this 
publication, the author, date, and the address 
of the publishers ? A. J. Monpay. 


“THE Lapy oF THE Lamp.”’—Will some- 
body kindly tell me whence this description 
of Florence Nightingale comes, and by whom 
first used ? KATHLEEN WARD. 


Atepro: Titty Kerrie. (See pp. 101, 
182.)—I should like to ask Mr. JEFFERY if 
he has found any allusions to Tilly Kettle, 
the portrait painter, who died “near 
Aleppo” in the spring of 1798. If so, will 
he be kind enough to communicate them to 
‘N. & Q’ MarcareT LAvINGTON. 
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SHERREN: SHERWyN. —I noticed ante, 
p. 172, some interesting genealogical items 
on the Angell family of Oborne or Woburne, 
co. Dorset. There is a connexion between 
the Angell and Sherren families, as may be 
seen in the name of Mr. J. Angell Sherren, 
J.P., of Parkstone, late of Weymouth, a 
near connexion of Mr. Wilkinson Sherren, 
the novelist, of London. 

What I wish to know is, first, if Sherren 
and Sherwyn, or Sherwen, are identical ; 
secondly, whether they are of Saxon or 
French origin; and thirdly, what is the 
literal meaning of the name or names. 
I have met with the following variants of 
Sherren: Scherrene, Surin, Shering, Sher- 
ringge, and Shearin. Scherrene dates from 
1393, and Sherringge from 1348. I should 
be grateful for the opinions of readers 
conversant with such matters. 

Cross FLEURY. 

Stanwix, Carlisle. 


HuMILity SUNDAY (QUINQUAGESIMA), Ox- 
FORD.—It is stated in several newspapers 
that the preacher has twelve passages from 
which he may select his text. Which 
passages are these? Can any of your 
readers give them? They might be useful 
to M.A.Oxon. 


Joun Roperts.—When and whom did 
he marry ? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog..’ xlviii. 
384, is silent on this point, though it men- 
tions his son. G. F. R. B. 


RIcHARD RoBINsSON, first Baron Rokeby, 
Archbishop of Armagh. When was he 
sworn a member of the Irish Privy Council ? 

G. F. R. B. 


TUBULAR BELLS IN CHURCH STEEPLES.— 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me how long 
these substitutes for church bells have been 
invented, and at what date the first set of 
them were placed in a church tower? I 
recollect seeing a set at a New York theatre 
some thirty years ago, where they were 
used to represent the chimes in the piece, 
but I cannot recall a set in any church tower 
longer than about twenty years ago. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

10, Essex Street, Norwich. 


PorTRAITS OF THOREAU.—Has any reader 
chanced to observe the remarkable difference, 
or so it seems to me, between the portraits 
of Thoreau as seen in books and journals ? 
There are two faces, as may be seen in 
Houghton & Mifflin’s edition of his works— 
one a Greek, a Platonic face, with full beard 





and meditative expression; the other a 
bucolic face without the full beard. This 
is rugged, and, except perhaps for the eyes 
and mouth, might be taken for that of an 
ordinary farmer. The former is what one 
would look for in 'Thoreau—an intellectual, 
a spiritual face; ay, the face of the very 
soul of America, as I take this man to be. 
How is it? Can any reader “strike a 
light *’ ? T.3P: 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—I want 

to find the author of the following lines :— 
If I stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 

Close to my heart; its splendour, soon or late, 

Shall pierce the gloom, Ke. 
I believe it is in a poem called ‘Gate of 
Dawn,’ and attributed to Robert Browning, 
but. I cannot find either in the works of 
Browning. A. P. BAINEs. 

Adel, near Leeds. 


Courtesy TitTixs.—I should much like 
to obtain information on the following 
points with regard to courtesy titles in use 
in Great Britain :— 

1. At what date did the present titles 
for the eldest sons of dukes, marquesses, and 
earls—who, officially, take rank as of the 
degree just below that enjoyed by their 
fathers—come into use ? 

2. Why have the eldest sons of viscounts 
no right to the courtesy title of Baron ? 
Naturally, barons’ eldest sons could not also 
be styled barons. 

3. When were the titles of Lady, Lord, and 
Honourable first used respectively for the 
daughters and younger sons of dukes, 
marquesses, and earls ? 

4. Why should the younger sons of earls 
be only “‘ Hons.,” though their sisters have 
the style of ‘‘ Lady ” ? ; 

5. Why do not the daughters of viscounts 
bear the title of ‘“‘ Lady ” ? 

6. When did the fashion arise of shorten- 
ing the titles of all peers below the rank of 
dukes by the style of “ Lord” ? 

W. A. B. Coonince. 

Grindelwald. 


Sopu1a Marian Harp.—lIn the beautiful 
churchyard of Capel Garmon, on the heights 
above Bettws-y-Coed, under a stone altar- 
tomb, surrounded by iron railings and almost 
hidden from sight by the low branches of an 
old yew tree, lies buried, among the genera- 
tions of the purely Welsh old inhabitants of 
the parish, an English lady. The simple 
inscription on the tomb is: ‘‘ Sophia Marian 
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Harp |died April 8th, 1843. | Aged 33.” 


‘The tradition here is that she was a very 


noted actress, and that she died when on a 
visit at a large house in the parish. Could 


any one conversant with the history of the 


English stage at that period say whether 
there was an actress of this name com- 
paratively prominent ? 
T. LuEcHID JONES. 
Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


THE Rev. Dr. Joun Witi1aMson F.R.S., 
1749.—I should be greatly obliged if any 
reader could give me information respecting 
the Rev. Dr. John Williamson, who was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society on 
15 June, 1749, for eminence in mathe- 
matics, Lord Stanhope being one of the 
signatories to his proposal form. In 1748 
he was appointed chaplain to the British 
Factory at Lisbon, where he died on 15 
Feb., 1763. J. PavuL DE CasTRO. 

1, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 


ALFONSO DE BAENA.—This writer, accord - 
ing to Prescott, was a converted Jew, and 
secretary to John II. of Castile in the fif- 
teenth century. He edited the poems of 
many Spanish troubadours of those days. 
The original MS. is believed to have dis- 
appeared, though extracts from his remains 
are to be found in Castro’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Espajiola,’ the pleasing feature of which 
is “‘a fine idea of poetical taste, combined 
with variety of versification.”” Is anything 
known of his work in our literature, and are 
examples in English procurable ? Is any- 
thing known of the man himself ? 

M. L. R. Brestar. 

South Hackney. 


‘A Tate oF A Tvus.—Perhaps some 
reader can inform me where a copy of a 
child’s book, ‘ A Tale of a Tub,’ can be either 
seen or obtained. It was illustrated in 
colour, and should date from the sixties. It 
was naturally quite distinct from either 
Swift’s or Ben Jonson’s work. 

R. Byron-WEBBER. 

The Corner, Leeside Crescent, Golder’s Green. 


Sanpys: Roserts.—The Rev. Abraham 
Sandys, Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
who was great-grandfather to the late Earl 
Roberts, and lived in the reigns of George I., 
George II., and possibly George ITI., is said 
to be related to the Rev. Joseph Sandys, 
Rector of Fiddown, Ireland, in the reign of 
George III., who married Miss Frances 
Burroughs, sister of Sir William Burroughs, 
and granddaughter of Sir Henry Cavendish, 
ancestor of the Lords Waterpark; while 





both Abraham and Joseph Sandys are said 
to be descended from the famous Archbishop 
Sandys, who was imprisoned by Queen 
Mary I. for his adhesion to Lady Jane Grey, 
and was Archbishop of York under Queen 
Elizabeth, dying in the year of the Armada, 
1588. Can any one trace the connexion 
between Archbishop Sandys, Abraham 
Sandys, and Joseph Sandys? B. C. 8. 


CHAPMAN: 'T’'yson.—Can any one tell me 
in what parish the marriage of Thomas 
Chapman and Elizabeth Tyson took place 
about the year 1710, or of any parish in 
which a family named Tyson was living at 
that time, either in or near London, or in 
the neighbourhood of Coventry ? 

A. C. H—s. 





Replies. 
JUDGES ADDRESSED AS “ YOUR 
LORDSHIP”: JOHN UDALL. 


(11 S. x. 89, 333.) 


Mr. Eric Watson, at the latter reference, 
gives two early instances of this style 
of address, taken from the ‘State Trials.’ 
I would like to make some observations 
as to the first of these cases only, namely, 
“The trial of John Udall for felony” 
at the Croydon Assizes in 1590. All 
the well-known editions of the ‘State 
Trials "—Hargrave’s (1776), Cobbett’s (1809), 
and Howell’s (1816)—give the same title and 
account of this case: ‘* The trial of Mr. John 
Udall, a Puritan minister, at Croydon 
Assizes, for Felony, 32 Eliz., 24 July, 1590. 
Wrote by himself.” 

Mr. Wartson’s bare statement of the case 
and his description of Udall as “ the 
prisoner *** (which undoubtedly he sub- 
sequently became) might lead an ordinary 
reader to imagine that this was an ordinary 
trial for felony—a term which to this day 
covers crimes from murder down to petty 
larceny—and that the accused was an 
ordinary “ prisoner.’”” Whereas it was, his- 
torically, a most interesting trial for an 
alleged criminal libel—more political than 
criminal—arising out of the ‘* Marprelate ” 
controversy, in which Udall was charged with 





* I have always in my criminal practice as a 
judge in the Colonial service discouraged the use of 
this term until after the culprit has been convicted. 
I much prefer his being alluded to as the ‘‘ accused,”” 
or, in some cases, .the ‘‘ defendant.” Our law 
assumes a person to be innocent until he is proved 
guilty; and until then he suffers no “imprison- 
ment ”—he is only kept in safe custody. 
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being the author of a pamphlet called ‘A 
Demonstration of Discipline, a strong 
attack upon the episcopacy of the day, pub- 
lished in 1588. This has since been included 
in the late Prof. Arber’s series of the ‘‘ English 
Scholar’s Library,” and was reprinted by 
him in 1880. 

Some time previous to his trial Udall 
appears to have been implicated in pro- 
ceedings concerning the publication of some 
of the ‘‘ Marprelate Tracts,’’ from which, 
however, he succeeded in exonerating him- 
self. Moreover, in January, 1589, before it 
had reached the Assize Courts at Croydon, 
the charge against him had been the subject 
of an investigation before a commission of 
the Privy Council under the presidency of 
Lord Cobham at his house. In the account 
of this most of the longer names of 
its members appear abbreviated and in 
italics, e.g., “* Buck.’’ for Buckhurst, “‘Ander.”’ 
for Anderson, ‘‘ Roch.”’ for Rochester. On 
this occasion, in addressing Anderson, Udall 
used the expression,‘‘ If it please your Lord- 
ship,” and later he styled him ‘‘ Your Lord- 
ship’; and at the subsequent trial at the 
Croydon Assizes he addressed his judges, 
Lord Keeper Puckering and Baron Clarke, 
as “Your Lordships’? and ‘‘ My Lords,”’ 
and, singly, as ‘‘ My Lord.” 

This mode of address was surely respectful 
enough, but Mr. Watson would seem to 
infer that Udall was guilty of some degree 
of looseness of expression, if not of dis- 
respect, in alluding to his judges as “‘ Judge,” 
and Lord Keeper Puckering as ‘‘ Puck.’’ In 
the published account ‘‘ wrote by himself ”’ 
these expressions are given thus briefly, as it 
seems to me, to indicate when one of his 
judges was speaking; in the same way as 
his own remarks were prefixed by the letter 
“U.” or *“ Udall.’ Further, we know not 
how much this may have been due to the 
publisher or printer in order to economize 
space or material. I do not think they can 
fairly be said to imply any disrespect upon 
the defendant's part. They were his own 
notes, which must have been compiled after 
his trial; in all probability during his tong 
and cruel incarceration in the Marshalsea 
prison. 

It is interesting to contrast the procedure 
of a criminal court in Elizabethan times 
with our own practice at the present day. 
It must be remembered that Udall was not 
an ordinary “ prisoner,” nor apparently 
was he treated as such. He evidently was 


possessed of considerable legal ability, if at 
times too verbose and rhetorical in his argu- 
ments. Indeed, in his examination before the 





Commissioners, he was told by one of them 
that he was “very cunning in the law.” 
He conducted his own defence, counsel for 
the defence not being then allowed. He 
strongly objected to the admission of evidence 
in the shape of depositions that had been 
taken in other proceedings without the pro- 
duction of the deponents, so that they could 
be cross-examined. Again, until the recent 
change in our law allowing the accused to 
give evidence on his own behalf, no counse! 
or judge would have ventured to interrogate 
a man in that position, much less practically 
demand an admission of his guilt. Yet 
during this trial the judge asked Udall - 
‘Did you make the book, Udall, yea or no ? 
What say you to it?’ And again :— 

‘Will you take your oath that you made it not? 

We will offer you that favour which never any 
indicted for felony had before; take your oath anc 
sware you did it not, and it shall suffice.” 
Udall offering an explanation why he had 
declined to take the oath, the judge asked 
him, ‘‘ Will you but say upon your honesty 
that you made it not?’ Udall, however, 
declined even to do this, declaring that he 
‘** made as much conscience of his word as of 
his oath.’? We see here, and in his final 
outburst and denial of the justice of his 
trial at the end of his address to his judges, 
something of the true martyr spirit of those 
Protestant or Puritan divines, as we call 
them, who had already met their deaths for 
conscience’ sake. 

Udall, subsequently denying that he 
intended any disrespect to his sovereign, was 
asked if he would make his submission to 
the Queen, which he said he would willingly 
do. He was thereupon returned to the prison 
of the White Lion, where he wrote a sup- 
plication or submission to the Queen. Appa- 
rently, however, this was not considered 
sufficient, for he next appears to answer 
further proceedings against him at the 
Assizes at Southwark in February, 1590/91. 

It would appear that his submission was 
still not considered satisfactory, in that it 
did not condemn the book in question and 
justify the hierarchy—to effect which his 
judges now exhorted him and examined him 
in private, but apparently without result. 
Eventually, at the end of the Assizes, and 
amidst other prisoners who were called to 
receive sentence of death, Udall was called 
and asked what he had to say that he should 
not have judgment to die, a verdict of guilty 
having been given against him at the last 
Assizes for felony. Against this he now 
advanced several reasons, and the whole 
thing strongly reminds one of a modern 
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argument in banc between judges and 
counsel. In the end sentence of death was 
passed upon him, and he was committed to 
prison, where, being reprieved by the 
Queen’s command, a form of submission 
was tendered to him, which he declined to 
sign. Another one was then drawn up, to 
which he did consent (the two forms are 
given at length in the account of the trial), 
and in which he invoked the Queen’s mercy 
and pardon. Attempts were subsequently 
made to obtain his release and her Majesty’s 
pardon, but they were unsuccessful. So he 
remained in custody, and eventually died in 
the Marshalsea prison about the end of the 
year 1592, quite heart-broken with sorrow 
and grief. A very useful and concise account 
of the trial—evidently taken from the ‘ State 
Trials "—is given in Thomas Smith's ‘ Select 
Memoirs of English and Scottish Divines,’ 
&c., published at Glasgow in 1828. 


Prof. Arber’s comments on the case are, I 
think, worthy of reproduction here :— 


_ “There is nothing more heartrending than 
judicial murder for ecclesiastical opinions; when 
men of the highest personal integrity and spotless 
citizenship come to their end unrighteously, either 
by long imprisonment or by swift execution. It 
is one of the glories of Queen Victoria's reign that 
no one has suffered therein the extreme penalty of 
the law for any simple political offence, much 
more for ecclesiastical matters. Yet, solely for 

Diotrephes ’ and this ‘ Demonstration,’ John 
Udall, an absolutely upright and_pure- minded 
man, was cut off in the prime of life, a victim to 
the secular power and political influence of Queen 
Elizabeth's Bishops. ... He was universally re- 
spected by all the earnest men of the time, and 
even by such a man as James I. Nowadays, so far 
from being imprisoned to death, he would have 
become one of the leaders of opinion in the nation.” 

The reference to James I. was no doubt 
occasioned by the story that that king, on 
coming up to London from Scotland, and 
learning upon inquiry that Udall was then 
dead, exclaimed: “Upon my soul, the 
greatest scholar in Europe is dead !”*’ King 
James had, doubtless, derived his opinion in 
some measure from the publication of John 
Udall’s ‘ Key of the Holy Tongue,’ the first 
Hebrew Grammar printed in English, the 
first edition of which had been printed at 
Leyden in 1593, shortly after Udall’s death, 
and of which I have the good fortune to 
possess a copy.* 





* Further particulars of John Udall, or Uvedale, 
and his lineage are to be found in the ‘D.N.B.’; 
Hutchins s ‘History of Dorset,’ iii. 147; the late 
Mr. Granville Leveson Gower’s ‘Notices of the 
Family of Uvedale’ in Surrey Archwological Col- 
lections, iii. 63; and in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 4.8. v. 578, 
and 8 §S. iii. 395, 472. 





To return to “Your Lordship”—it car 
scarcely be imagined that Udall was the first 
person who used this style of address to 
the Court, and a reference to the earlier 
Year-Books might elicit further information 
on this point. 

Mr. Warson has spoken of other forms at 
various periods of legal procedure, but has 
not gone so far as to note the several changes. 
that have been made in more modern times. 
I remember, of course, when the ordinary 
judges of the Chancery Courts were styled 
** Vice-Chancellors,’’ and were addressed as 
“Your Honour.” After 1873, when the 
Judicature Acts were in force, the Chancery 
judges were no longer ‘ Vice-Chancellors,’’ 
but all judges of the High Court of Justice 
were styled alike ‘‘ Your Lordship.” This 
also was, not so long ago, the title by which 
the judges of the Supreme Courts in our 
Colonies were addressed ; but of later years. 
an edict has gone forth that they are to be- 
addressed as *“‘ Your Honour,” although of 
unlimited jurisdiction and directly represen- 
tative of the Sovereign in the King’s Courts, 
thus putting them on a par with the limited 
jurisdiction of the modern County Court 
judges, who are addressed in the same way. 

This departure, which is indicative of 
the growing bureaucratic tendency in our 
Government departments, has, I know, been 
keenly felt by some of the judges of our 
Colonial possessions, as restrictive of their 
independence whilst representing the Sove- 
reign in his judicial functions. Of course, 
such directions would not apply to our self- 
governing Colonies. One might, perhaps. 
ask what sanction or authority a Govern- 
ment department possesses to impose regu- 
lations which seem directly to affect the 
Sovereign as the ‘‘ Fountain of Honour.” 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Inner Temple. 





EarRLyY ENGLISH RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
(11 S. x. 170, 215, 252, 318, 356).—The 
Bodmin and Wadebridge Railway, in Corn- 
wall, was the third line of railway opened 
(1834) in the United Kingdom; it was: 
seven miles long, and was incorporated with 
L. and 8.W.R. in 1845. 

In The South-Western Magazine for Febru- 
ary of this year, Mr. P. Liddell writes :— 

“This wassa most primitive line, and as a boy I 
remember it was laid on granite sleepers, and 
naturally shook considerably. There were no- 
hedges, and one day when riding on the engine, we- 
had the pleasure of chasing a cow for a long 
distance, and throwing pieces of coal at it. Often 
old ladies would stop the train by holding up an 
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ambrella, and I myself remember we have waited 
for half an hour whilst the small engine went off at 
a small junction to get more trucks and attach to 
‘tthe train, which was always a mixed train. The 
principal carriage was a composite affair, containing 
one first-class and two second-class compartments. 
The general public travelled in open trucks with 
‘side doors and wooden seats, and a man took toll 
on the way, but tickets were also issued. If one 
wanted to go to Cornwall by S. W. Rly., one had 
to start from Waterloo at 6.45 A.M., as no other 
train would catch the connection at St. David’s, 
Exeter ; but if one went by G. W. Rly. all the way 
[to West th five sets of passes were 
necessary, viz.. G. W. Rly., Bristol and Exeter 
Rly., South Devon Rly., Cornwall Rly., and 
West Cornwall Rly., as they were all separate 
companies,” 


P. JENNINGS. 
St. Day, Scorrier. 


Ducx’s Storm: Goose's Storm (11 8. 
xi. 188).—May I be allowed to suggest that 
the former consists of rain, and the latter 
of snow? Water is highly appreciated by 
ducks, to say nothing of the fact that it 
provides mankind with aducking ! Feathery 
snowflakes are often referred to as the out- 
come of beds which some Northern house- 
wife is shaking; at the prenest time, however, 
few people lie on goose-down. 

St. SwITHIN. 


Wright's ‘ Provincial Dictionary’ (1857) 
has *‘ Duck-shower, s., a hasty shower.” 
A. R. Bay ey. 


In Northamptonshire a shower of short 
continuance is spoken of as a “ duck- 
shower,” and a slight frost is also known as 
a ‘“ duck-frost.”” See Wright’s ‘ Provincial 
Dictionary’ and Baker and _ Sternberg’s 
“Glossaries.” I have not met with the 
term “ goose’s storm ”’ before. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


‘Sir ANDREW” (11 S. xi. 211).—The 
** Sir Andrew ” referred to in Hood’s ‘ Ode’ 
is Sir Andrew Agnew (1793-1849), M.P. for 
Wigtonshire, who promoted a Bill in Parlia- 
ment with the object of greatly restricting 
Sunday labour. The Bill was introduced 
for the fourth time, and passed the second- 
reading stage, in 1837, the year in which 
the ‘Ode to Rae Wilson’ appeared in the 
columns of The Athenceum (12 Aug.). 

Canon Ainger, in his Memoir of Hood, 
states that the poet had on several previous 
occasions “expressed his opinion in verse 
on Sir Andrew Agnew and his ‘ Lord’s Day 
‘Observance Bill.’ ” R. NicHo.ts. 


[Mr. Wn. H. Pertand Mr. Tuos. Wnts also 
thanked for replies. ] 





ENGLISH CONSULS IN ALEPPO (11 8. xi. 182). 
—A few additions and corrections to MR. 
GEO. JEFFERY’S article may be of interest. 

In 1600 the English Consul at Aleppo was 
Richard Colthurst (see ‘‘ Part of a Letter 
of Master William Biddulph from Aleppo ” 
in ‘ Purchas His Pilgrimes,’ vol. viii. p. 261, 
Glasgow, 1905). 

For the subsequent years we have the 
following data, culled from the archives of 
the Levant Company at the Public Record 
Office by Mr. M. Epstein (see Appendix IV. 
to his ‘ Early History of the Levant Com- 
pany,’ London, 1908) :— 

Bartholomew Haggatt, appointed 30 Sept., 1614. 

Libby Chapman, appointed 14 Feb., 1615 (Vice- 


nsul). 
Libby Chapman, appointed 27 1617 


(Consul). 

(Edward) Kirkham, appointed 31 July, 1621. 

(Thomas) Potton, appointed 1 May. 1627. 

John Waindeford, appointed 3 March, 1629, 

Edward Barnard, appointed 25 Oct., 1638. 

To the above I will add some miscellaneous 
notes derived from my researches in the 
Public Record Office (S8.P. Foreign, Supple- 
mentary, Bundles 67 and 68) :— 

Gamaliel Nightingale was still Consul in 
1686. 

After Nevil Coxe I find George Wakeman 
mentioned as Proconsul in 1740, followed 
by Nathaniel Micklethwait, Consul, in 1741. 

Alexander Drummond was succeeded in 
1758 by Brown, who died in 1759, when 
Alexander Drummond took charge of the 
Consulate again till the arrival of William 
Kinloch in the same year (1759). 

In 1768 I find Preston mentioned as Pro- 
consul, and in 1770 Charles Smith, also as 
Proconsul. 

‘John Abbot’? should be John Abbott 
(likewise Peter Abbott); and for ‘‘ David 
Hay ” read David Hays. 

Charles Smith’s Consulship ended long 
before 1806, for I find Michael Devezin 
mentioned as Proconsul in 1789 and 1790. 

Lastly, John Barker was Consul at Aleppo 
from 1799 to 1826, when that post was 
abolished, and he was transferred to Alex- 
andria (see ‘ Chronological List of Consulates- 
General and of Certain Consulates,’ in ‘ The 
Foreign Office List and Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Year-Book ’). 

It is to be regretted that this official pub- 
lication contains no list of Aleppo Consuls, 
the result being that one is obliged to search 
for information among papers preserved at 
haphazard, scattered in many places, incom- 
plete, unclassified, and unnumbered. The 
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chaotic bundles teem with interesting manu- 
seripts of all sorts, including an eighteenth- 
century ‘ Journal of a Journey from Aleppo 
to Bussorah ’ and ‘ A Register of Marriages, 
Baptisms, and Burials in Aleppo, from the 
Year of our Lord 1756.2 A ‘N. & Q.’ con- 
tributor might be profitably employed in 
copying and offering to your readers this 
last document. It is in a very fair state of 
preservation, and not too long for your pages. 
G. F. ABBOTT. 
Royal Societies Club. 


THOMAS Ravis, BisHop OF LONDON (11 8. 
xi. 209).—The G. E. C. ‘ Baronetage,’ vol. ii. 
p. 169, in a foot-note to Borlase baronetcy, 
states that 
‘* John Borlase (knighted at Greenwich 13 July, 


1606) m. 1 Oct., 1610, at_ Stoke Newington, Mid*, 
Alice, widow cf Thomas Ravis, Bishop of London.” 
This Sir John Borlase, Kt., was Master of 
Ordnance, and subsequently (1643) one of 
the Chief Governors of Ireland, under the title 
of Lord Chief Justice. 

It would seem as if Mr. Hennessy had 
made some confusion about the marriage of 
the bishop. The question now becomes: 
What was the maiden name of Alice, the 
wife of Thomas Ravis ? Leo C. 


Tpla Kdérra KdKiora (11 S. xi. 209).— 
The form of the parody seems to show that 
by “the old Greek proverb ” is*meant 
Karrdéoxes, Kapes, Kidcxes, 

KGKUOTO., 


, , 
TPlLA KATTA 


The line, however, is not found in this 
complete form as an old proverb. It is 
certainly included, on 582, in the 
Stpwpareds eupétpwv taporpidv at the end 
of Andrew Schott’s ‘Adagia,’ Antwerp, 
1612. But this ‘ Patchwork of Proverbs in 
Verse’ is acknowledged on the first page 
of Schott’s Preface to be ‘‘ Stromateus Jos. 
Sealigeri Grecis versibus contextus.”? Sca- 
liger’s collection, first published in 1594, 
was composed, for the most part, of Greek 
‘proverbial sayings that he had _ himself 
expressed in a metrical shape. The original 
‘on which the present hexameter is based is 
in Suidas, 1030 A, Tpla xdara xKdKra: 
explained by Kazadoxia, Kpijrn, Kat 
KiAtxia. The proverb and explanation are 
part of a marginal gloss in the Paris Cod. A., 
according to Gaisford’s edition. 

In the ‘De Grammatica liber,’ in the 
Appendix to tom. i. of the Benedictine 
edition of St. Augustine’s Works, Paris, 
1679, as an example of the rule that names 





of letters in Greek and Latin are neuter, 
we read, col. 4 F, 

**inde est illud tpia kama kdxwra,id est tria cappa 
yessima : de Cornelio Sylla. de Cornelio Cinna, de 
Botnetio Lentulo: hi enim yer tres litteras designati 
sunt in libris Sibyllinis.” 

Sallust tells us, ‘ Catilina,’ 47, 2, that Len- 
tulus used to boast that, according to the 
Sibylline books, three Cornelii were destined 
to hold supreme power in Rome. In the 
spurious ‘ Porcii Latronis Declamatio contra 
Lucium Sergium Catilinam,’ printed in some 
editions of Sallust, Lentulus ys referred to as 
“Sibyllinum istum principem,” cap. 28. | 

With regard to Sealiger’s ‘ Stromateus,’ it 
should be noted that Mark Pattison is in 
error when he speaks as though all the lines 
were Scaliger’s own :— 

“ Another favourite amusement of Scaliger’s 
vacant hours was collecting the rich treasures of 
proverbial sayings scattered over the remains of 
the Greek classics, and moulding each into_a 
single line, hexameter, iambic, cr trochaic...... By 
an impudent act of plagiarism, the Jesuit Andreas 
Sehottus reprinted the collection in his ‘ Adagia,’ 
1612, barely naming Scaliger in the preface, but in 
such a way as to disguise the fact that the versifica- 
tion is Sealiger’s work.” —‘ Essays,’ i. 217. 

In many eases the verses are taken dircet 
frcm classical authors. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


‘* FINGERS ” OF THE CLOCK (11 S. xi. 188). 
—The word “fingers ”’ in this sense is not 
peculiar to Norfolk. It is very common in 
Lancashire. In fact, very few persons 
speaking the Lancashire dialect would use 
the word “ hands ” ; to old people especially, 
“hands ” in this sense would be meaningless. 

R. GRIME. 

2, Duckworth Street, Blackburn. 


In this district, in the extreme West 
Riding of Yorks, the pointers of a clock or 
watch are invariably called the “ fing-ers.” 

ApM. NEWELL. 

Longfield Road, Todmorden. 


This is not confined to Norfolk. Cowper, 
writing in Buckinghamshire, says :— 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 


Runs the great circuit, = —_ at Fen 
e Task,’ iv. 118-19. 


Cc. C. B. 


I have heard an old lady, who died in 
1901, at the age of 98, near Winchcombe, 
and had never been many miles outside 
Gloucestershire, tell a great-niece who 
lived with her to “‘ put the fingers on five 
minutes ’’ when the clock was slow. 

A. C. C. 
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This expression is quite familiar to me as 
a native of, and dweller in, South-West Lan- 
cashire. I drew attention in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(11 S. viii. 68) to the term “ fingerboard ” 
in the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Eccles- 
ton, Lancashire, in 1723. The “finger of 
the clock *’ is mentioned in the same place 
in 1717. ‘‘ Fingerbord ” also occurs in the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of Leigh, Lancs, 
in 1716, with the same meaning of clock- 
face (see 11 S. viii. 514). F. H. C. 


The usage of this term is certainly not 
confined to Norfolk. It is (or was until 
recently) in common use in North Stafford- 
shire, where the minute hand was called 
the “big finger,’ and the hour hand the 
“little finger.” R. NICHOLLS. 


BONINGTON: PICTURE OF GRAND CANAL, 
VENICE (11 S. xi. 88, 133).— Referring 
to your correspondents’ remarks regarding 
this picture, known as_ the ‘Novar Boning- 
ton,’ which is in my possession, I beg to 
state that, despite the heat having raised the 
varnish and the smoke having discoloured 
the surface, the original pigments have 
proved to be intact; and if either of your 
correspondents would care to see the picture, 
I should be happy to show it to them. 

GEORGE WARRE. 

47, Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 


“CypER CELLARS” (11 S. xi. 208).—The 
following extract from Mr. Matthias Levy’s 
‘Western Synagogue,’ 1897, at pp. 17-18, 
would seem to give the earliest date at which 
21, Maiden Lane, was ‘‘ now a Synagogue” : 

** Accordingly in 1821 they founded the Brewer 
Street Synagogue, near Golden Square, and sub- 
sequently built the edifice in Maiden Lane, Strand, 
which was consecrated on Friday, 17th April, 55 


(1829).”’ 
A. T. W. 


This once well-known ‘“‘ house of call,”’ 
No. 20, Maiden Lane, formerly associated 
with the names of Chatterton and Porson, 
was demolished in the year 1864. It had 
never been particularly respectable, and 
at the end of its career had degenerated into 
a kind of third-rate “‘ Judge and Jury,” so 
that it was no great loss. The house which 
succeeded it was, if I am not mistaken, 
opened as a gymnasium and fencing rooms. 

ALAN STEWART. 


Mr. Beresford Chancellor in his ‘ Annals 
of the Strand’ states that this resort was 
demolished when the Adelphi Theatre, 
which backs on to Maiden Lane, was enlarged 
in 1858. WILLOUGHBY MAycock. 





I should say that when Benjamin Webster 
purchased the little Adelphi Theatre and 
rebuilt the house on a larger scale (1858.. 
Thomas H. Wyatt architect), the tavern 
called ‘‘' The Cyder Cellars,” No. 20, Maiden 
Lane, was then absorbed in the extensions. 

Tom JONES. 


SoutH CAROLINA BEFORE 1776 (11 8. xi. 
168).—In answer to B. C. S., I have by me 
three large maps of America dated 171% 
which I shall be happy to show him. South 
Carolina is distinctly shown in each. 

CLIFFORD C. WOOLLARD. 

68, St. Michael’s Road,’ Aldershot. 





GERMAN SOLDIERS’ AMULETS (11 S. xi- 
187).—Anent the quotation from The Times, 
it may be worth recording in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that in Poland a Jewish soldier wore his 
‘** arm-phylacteries ’’ during an engagement 
in which most of his comrades were shot 
down. He escaped without a_ scratch. 
There has been a demand for such amulets 
among non-Jewish combatants in conse- 
quence. M. L. R. Bresvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


WRriGHT OF Essex (11 S. xi. 189).—Thomas 
Wright was born at Tenbury, Worcester- 
shire, in 1810; see C. Roach Smith's ‘ Collec- 
tanea Antiqua,’ vii. 245. A series of articles 
on the ‘ Historians of Essex’ appeared in 
The Essex Review, that upon Thomas 
Wright being in vol. ix. pp. 65-76, from the 
pen of the late E. A. Fitch. This gives a 
good deal of information concerning him, 
but probably more could be found in his 
grandfather’s ‘ Autobiography of Thomas 
Wright of Birkenshaw, 1736-97,’ which 
Wright edited in 1864. 

Some account of his ancestors is given 
in this Autobiography, but whether Mary 
Wright is mentioned or no I am unable to 
say, as I have not a copy by me. 

STEPHEN J. BARNS. 

Frating, Woodside Road, Woodford Wells. 


Thomas Wright was born at Tenbury, om 
23 April, 1810. His father’s family had 
long been settled at Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
engaged in the manufacture of broadcloth.. 
His grandfather Thomas Wright, who for 
many years occupied a substantial farm- 
house called Lower Blacup at Birkenshaw, 
near Bradford, was a supporter of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists of the district. He wrote: 
a satirical poem in defence of Arminianism: 
entitled ‘A Modern Familiar Religious 


Conversation ’ (Leeds, 1778), and left in MS. 
a detailed autobiography reaching down to 
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1797, which was published by his grandson 
in 1864. He died in 1801, having married 
‘twice, and leaving a family of thirteen 
whildren. His son Thomas Wright, the 
antiquary’s father, was apprenticed to a 
firm of booksellers and printers at Bradford, 
but finally obtained employment with a firm 
earrying on the same business at Ludlow. 
He compiled ‘The History and Antiquities 
of Ludlow ’ (2nd ed., 1826). He was always 
in poor circumstances, and died of cholera 
at Birmingham. A. R. Bay Ley. 


CROMWELL’S IRONSIDES (11 8S. xi. 181).— 
In support of Gardiner’s meaning of the 
term ‘“Jronside”’ applied to the troops 
of Cromwell, I find on examination that 
Charles Firth in his ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ 
‘Theodore Roosevelt in his ‘ Oliver Crom- 
well,” and John Morley all agree with 
Gardiner. I quote Morley :— 

“Tt was the first time that these two great 
leaders of horse [Rupert and Cromwell] had ever 
met in direct shock, and it was here that Rupert 
gave to Oliver the brave nickname of Ironside.” 

Also let me quote Firth :— 

“« the title Ironsides, derived, according to a 
contemporary biographer, ‘from the impenetrable 
strength of his troops, which by no means be 
‘broken or divided.’ ” 

‘The Standard Dictionary’ gives, under 
‘ Tronside,’ the following :— 

“‘Tronsides, something with an iron side or sides ; 
hence, one who or that which is strong, sturdy, 
energetic, or terrible, especially in war; as Edmund 
Ironside or Jronsides ; Cromwell s Ironsides (origin- 
ally his own regiment; later his whole army): 
‘Cromwell's Irons:des were the embodiment of this 
insight of his; men fearing God: and without any 
tear.’— Carlyle, ‘ Heroes,’ Lect. VI. p. 198.” 

Leopold Wagner, in his interesting work 
*Names, and their Meaning,’ gives the 
following :— 

“The soldiers of Cromwell, after the battle of 
Marston Moor. received the popular name of Iron- 
sides on account of their armour and their iron 
resolution,” 
an equal balance of meaning. 

FreEp. E. Bott. 

Penge Public Library. 


Is Mr. WILLIAMS unaware of the existence 

of the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary ’ ? 
Q. V. 
(Further replies held over.] 

ELIZABETH COBBOLD : HER DESCENT FROM 
EDMUND WALLER (11 8. xi. 109, 173).— 
T am much obliged to your correspondent 
F. P. for his suggestion. I find, however, 
on application to Messrs. Smith & Elder, that 
Miss Jennett Humphreys, the writer of the 
article, ceased to contribute to the ‘ Dic- 





tionary of National Biography’ in 1887, 
and that they are unable to put me into 
communication with her. <A full pedigree 
of the Waller family of Ramsholt, in Suffolk, 
was published in ‘ The Visitation of England 
and Wales,’ edited by F. A. Crisp. This 
shows the marriage of the Rev. Richard 
Cobbold (Elizabeth Cobbold’s gifted son) 
with Mary Ann Waller, only daughter and 
heiress of Jephtha Waller of Hollesley ; 
but it contains no information on the point 
at issue, neither can anything further be 
learnt from Davys’s Suffolk pedigrees (Add. 
MS. 19,154). 

There are, however, other pedigrees of 
Wallers in the British Museum in which 
many daughters are merely named, and 
others disposed of as ‘‘ daughters”; and 
if the Christian name of the Miss Waller 
who married Robert Knipe, and the Iccality 
of her marriage, were ascertained, it might 
still be possible to identify her. 

Ernest H. H. SHortina. 


Locks ON RIVERS AND CANALS (11 S. xi. 
147, 194).—In Leonardo da Vinci's MS. 
‘Codice Atlantico’ there are several sketches, 
one of which shows a canalized river with 
a large lock, the others lockgates and other 
details of construction. I cannot recall to 
my mind any English publication showing 
reproductions of these sketches, but they 
can be found in vol. xlii. of a German 
periodical, Der Civilingenieur, p. 454, and 
plate xiv. Eb. 


DRYDEN AND Swirt (11 S. xi. 191).—In 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ (1886) Swift's 
grandmother is stated to have been Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Dryden, and sister 
of Sir Erasmus Dryden, Ist Baronet of 
Canons Ashby, co. Northants. Malone, in 
his ‘Life of Dryden,’ conjectures that 
Elizabeth Dryden was a daughter of one of 
the five brothers of Sir Erasmus Dryden. 
Probably the latter suggestion is correct ; 
and, indeed, Nicholas Dryden (one of those 
brothers) of Greens Norton, co. Northants, 
who married Mary, daughter of John 
Emely of Helmdon by his wife Joyce, had 
a daughter Elizabeth (baptized at Helmdon 
in 1599), and three sons, named respectively 
Jonathan, John, and Godwin, all of which 
names were perpetuated in the Swift family. 
Failing evidence of the actual marriage 
(which may be obtainable from the Registers 
of Helmdon), the presumption is very 
strong that Elizabeth Swift was the daughter 
of the above-mentioned Nicholas Dryden, 
who died in 1609 (see Inquisition Post 
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Mortem). Possibly the name Godwin was 
derived from some connexion with a family 
of that name which intermarried with the 
Dryden family, é.e., through the marriage of 
Joyagaine Dryden, daughter of David 
Dryden, schoolmaster, of Finedon, with 
Henry Gydwyne, which took place at Thorpe 
Malsor in 1617-18. Percy D. Munpy. 


““WANGLE”’ (11 S. xi. 65, 115, 135, 178, 
216).—However the word may be used at 
the present moment, it has its recognized 
meanings in provincial speech. The ‘E.D.D.’ 
knows it as a verb in many counties; and 
it seems to be connected with the idea of 
instability or unsoundness: to totter, rock, 
shake ; to vibrate, to be in a sensitive state, 
to dangle, to wag, to adjust or fix in a loose, 
makeshift manner; to manage under bad 
conditions. This last definition might apply 
to the soldier’s jelly, and to the business 
transactions referred to by one of your 


correspondents. The ‘E.D.D.’ would re- 
ward a consultant. I have not cited it in 
full. St. SwiTHIN. 


A nonsense book published in the eighties 
had as hero ‘the Quangle Wangle Quee,”’ 
described as a creature “all arms and legs,” 
z.e., all movement, a “ flapper.”’ Is not the 
meaning of ‘‘ wangle ” to ‘‘ move gently and 
continuously,” to ‘‘ work out,” to “ loosen 
by movement” ? B. C. 8. 


REVERSED ENGRAvincGSs (11 S. ix. 189, 
253. 298; xi. 217).—There is what I take 
to be an instance of a reversal in H. K. 
Browne’s illustration to an incident in 
‘David Copperfield’ (chap. xlvii.). The 
text points to the overtaking by David and 
Peggotty of the girl Martha at a point near 
the river bank in the vicinity of the site of 
the present Tate Gallery. The picture, how- 
ever, seems to place St. Paul’s and the Abbey 
(seen in the background) on the wrong side 
of the water. Is this really so ? and are there 
other instances of reversed pictures in any 
of Dickens's volumes ? 

Witmot CorRFIELD. 


MARYBONE LANE AND SWALLOW STREET 
(11 S. xi. 210)—A map of London of 1856 
gives ‘“‘ Mary-le-bone Street” as the name 
of part of the present Glasshouse Street. It 
was probably so called originally because it 
was the shortest route to Marylebone from 
Charing Cross and Leicester Fields. ‘A 
New View of London,’ 1708, describes it 
as ‘‘a pretty straight street between 
Glasshouse Street and Shug Lane, near 
Pickadilly.”’ It was built about 1680, and 
continued in a winding way to Marylebone 





Lane, Oxford Street. Probably at the out- 
set it was known all through as Marylebone 
Street or:Lane, and then later the middle 
part was cut up into streets, such as the 
upper part of Swallow Street (now Regent 
Street). } 


In ‘ London Past and Present ’ (Wheatley) 
Marylebone Street, Regent Street, is said to: 
have been built about the year 1679, and 
was so called because it led from Hedge 
Lane to Marylebone-—in the same way that 
Drury Lane led from St. Clement's to St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, and Tyburn Lane (now 
Park Lane) to Hyde Park Corner. 

‘*1773. On our return home between 8 and 9 we 
saw a most violent fire that had just broken out 
in Marylebone Street, at the upper end of the Hay- 
market,” &c.—Earl] of March to George Selwyn, p. 57. 

What is now called Swallow Street was 
formerly Little Swallow Street. Swallow 
Street proper commenced where Glasshouse 
Street (the west portion of which is now 
called Vigo Street) crossed it, and ended 
in Oxford Street, exactly opposite Princes 
Street. Tom JONES. 


CockBurRN (11 S. xi. 188).—On p. 84 of 
vol. i. of ‘ Surnames of the United Kingdom,” 
by Henry Harrison (1912), this name is 
explained as ‘“ dweller at the cock-brook 
(z.e., a streamlet frequented by the 
woodcock). O.E. coce+burne.’’ Coborn, 
Coborne, Coburn, are assimilated forms of 
the same name. See also the meaning of 
Cockshute, Cockshot, Cockshut, p. 39 of 
‘Worcestershire Place-Names’ (1905), by 
the late W. H. Duignan. A. C. C. 





Notes on Books. 


The Histories of Tacitus. An English Translation, 
with Introduction, Frontispiece. Notes, Maps, 
and Index. By George Gilbert Ramsay. 
(John Murray, 15s. net.) 


Dr. Ramsay's emphatic and _ well-considered 
Preface shows how thoroughly he has realized 
what are the essential qualities of a good transla- 
tion. The sanguine resolution with which he sets 
out conciliates the reader's goodwill at once. To 
translate Tacitus is a weighty task, but he proposes 
to himself to execute it in ‘‘a version...... which 
should carry with it none of the flavour of a trans- 
lation.” The version is also to be w faithful one 
“both in letter and in spirit’’: and itis in this 
combinaticn of faithfulness with ordinary English 
that we think Dr. Ramsay, so far as Tacitus is 
concerned, has attempted the impossible. We do 
not think that he has hit what he aimed at; 
but neither do we think that in this desired 
combination any one is likely to be more successful 
than he. It is in the matter of the “flavour of a 


translation’ that we think he most comes short ; 
so far as the spirit of the original goes, he seems: 
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to us to have carried over Tacitus into English 
with surprisingly small loss, Reading him, one is 
much more certain that one is reading Tacitus 
than that one is reading English. 

We are not sure that Dr. Ramsay need complain 
of us for saying this, nor we of him. That he 
could not compel his pen to write quite English 
English came, it is clear, from a thorough and, as it 
were, a living familiarity with his author. When 
you begin Tacitus, you take a keen 
pleasure in turning his phrases neatly into your 
own language; the more you read him, the more 
you find that your cleverest ingenuity produces 
only a bungle, and that words are hard to call up. 
In the end, more tyrannously even than Horace, 
Tacitus dries up in you the very fount of your 
mother-tongue, and for the time being insists that 
there is no language but Latin, no scheme of 
thought but the Stoic’s, and his own variety too of 
that. Such an author will never consent to 
translated, and interferes heavily with any one 
who tries. 

Dr. Ramsay—chiefly by way of lively refutation 
—makes considerable use of Mr. B. W. Henderson’s 
‘Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire,’ 
a critical study of our historian which leaves him 
with hardly one of his traditional merits intact. It 
is not difficult for a scholar to repel general 
charges against Tacitus, which, indeed, seem to 
have in them as much revolt from received opinion 
as direct judgment of the author, though perhaps 
we ought to admit that an author who is possessed 
of the gnomic felicity of Tacitus, and studs his work 
—itself severe and compact—with phrases which 
so stand out in their brilliancy, is likely to be 
somewhat overrated by the literary. The case of 
Tertullian will, in this respect, occur to everybody. 
It is in the justification of the narratives of the 
Civil War and the war with Civilis that the de- 
fender of Tacitus is hardest put to it. There is, 
however, considerable absurdity, as Dr. Ramsay 
more than once points out, in criticizing Tacitus 
by the same principles as those one would apply 
to a modern historian. It is not merely unfair, 
because the sources of information, especially as 
regards distant campaigns, were so much more 
difficult of access ; it is also slightly inept, because 
it ignores the considerable difference of intention, 
and of the system of emphasis and omission, with 
which ancient historians worked as compared with 
moderns. The human element, and that in its 
simplest possible aspect, such as the wrath and 
tears of the legionaries, or the arguments which 
led to their least stable decisions, concern the 
ancient historian more deeply than the strategical 
considerations which, in our modern view of 
history, bulk so large. It would be more just to 
say that the ‘Histories’ are unsatisfactory from a 
military point of view than to blame Tacitus, even 
lightly, for their being so. 

The notes are abundant and good, and show a 
wise remembrance of the kind of general reader 
who does not know or want to know the whole 
text, but will appreciate the more famous and 
characteristic sayings in the original. The general 
reader is also condescended to in the matter of 
the Tacitean irony, the instances of which are 
studiously poin out. This is well; it would 
have been still better if the translation itself had, 
in these places, received a more distinctly ironic 
touch. The illustration of ancient customs by like 
customs of ‘our ‘own, severely excluded from the 





translation, is brought into the notes, often very 
happily—sometimes, perhaps, over-ingeniously, as 
when we are told that the custom servare de celo 
‘fulfilled in some measure the functions of a second: 
chamber, by enforcing delay and consideration.” 
The Introduction is not only good in itself, but 
also really well calculated for its purpose. That 
is to say, it gives necessary information, and 
therewith tunes up the reader's mind to some 
adequate sense of the importance of that year 
A.D. 69. This is not, without definite effort, easy 
to conceive: partly because the crises of Roman 
and European history since that day have been so 
numerous, and many of them so much more 
striking to the imagination than this; partly 
ause the persons around whom the struggle 
raged are so meagre in character. Yet unless 
the true importance of that stormy year has been 
realized, these books can only be half read. 
The Library Journal: February. (New York,,. 
A. R. Bowker Co., 1s. 6d.) 
AMONG the contents of special interest at the 
present time is Mr. Theodore W. Koch’s continua-- 
tion of the story of the Imperial Public Library 


at St. Petersburg. On its opening in 1814 
Olenin became the first Librarian. Compara- 
tively few books were added during his 


administration no money being at his disposal.. 
From 1814 to 1842 only 70,000 roubles were 
expended on books. In 1843 Buturlin succeeded 
Olenin. Buturlin had fought in the battle of 
Leipzig, and even now his works on military 
history, written almost exclusively in French, 
are not without value. In 1849 Korf was 
aires to the directorship, with the addition 
of the duties of the Chief Censor; and in 
the following year the Emperor issued a ukase 
transferring the library from the Ministry of 
Education to the Ministry of the Court.. 
Korf set to work with great energy, and the- 
growth of the Library was rapid. When he- 
assumed charge it contained 640,000 volumes,. 
18,000 manuscripts, and 15,000 prints. In 
twelve years he increased it by more than 
a third, and made it second only to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. He devoted special’ 
attention to the Russian section, and also insti-- 
tuted the Department of Incunabula. The books. 
were all collected in a single room, which, with its 
heavy pillars and small medieval coloured glass 
windows, with furniture in keeping even to the 
inkbottles, made visitors feel they were in a 
fifteenth-century monastic library. The present 
Librarian, Kobeko, has endeavoured to make the 
Library useful to the average reader, without 
prejudicing the work of the serious investigator: 
At the close of last year the books, pamphlets,. 
and manuscripts amounted to 3,016,635. 

We have space to mention only one other 
interesting article, ‘Some Reference Books of 
1914,’ by Mr. Isadore Mudge. Regret is expressed 
that there is no dictionary of English place-names 
corresponding to the great ‘ Dictionnaire Topo- 
graphique de la France,’ now being published by 
the French Government, although partial substi- 
tutes may be found in the monographs published 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Presses and others. 

The illustrations include three of the St. Peters- 
burg Library: the ‘ Department of Russian Books,’’ 
‘The Round Room,’ and ‘The Faust Room,’ 
containing the collection of incunabula. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Ir would seem from the large number of Cata- 
logues we are now receiving that, notwithstanding 
the continuance of the War, there is a revival in 
the old-book trade—at any rate, booksellers are 
evidently determined to let buyers know what 
they have to offer. On going through the lists we 
find many of the prices exceptionally low, so that 
now is a good time to buy. 


Mr. Francis Epwarps devotes his Catalogue 
348 to Works on the Fine Arts. The recent death 
of Walter Crane causes us to turn to that name 
first. ‘The Faerie Queene’ with 281 designs, in- 
eluding 98 full-page ones by Walter Crane, is 4J. 
(the original price was 10/. 15s. net). A copy of 
the ‘Echoes ot Hellas’ with musical score, 2 vols., 
4to, is 1/. 5s. There are several books, by no means 
expensive, with Crane’s illustrations, besides the 
invitation card for the ball to celebrate the Queen’s 
Jubilee. Under Millais are some of those delightful 
illustrated books that found Christmas buyers in 
the sixties. Among works on Architecture is a 
fine copy of Owen Jones’s ‘ Alhambra,’ the 2 vols. 
imperial folio being priced 12/. 10s. There is also 
a fine copy of Gotch’s ‘ Architecture of the Renais- 
sance,’ 2 vols., folio, 5/. 10s. Among the Hogarths 
is a copy in 2 vols. folio, old blue morocco, extra 
large paper, with trial proofs of the plates, 5/. 
Shoberl and Pyne’s ‘ World in Miniature,’ 43 vols., 
12mo, original boards, is priced 20/. There are fine 
original impressions of Boydell’s ‘ Illustrations to 
Shakespeare,’ many at very moderate prices. The 
choice works under Japanese Art include Audsley’s. 
Under Illuminated Manuscripts are Sir G. F 
Warner’s reproductions of those in the British 
Museum, the four series complete, 10/. 10s. 


Mr. James Mites of Leeds has in Catalogue 195 
a good general list. Among Alpine works is a clean 
set of The Alpine Journal, 1876 to 1913, 141. 14s. 
‘There is in manuscript a Biography for 1838 and 
1839, intended as a continuation of ‘The Annual 
Biography’ (which terminated in printed form in 
1837), written by John Chambers of Norwich. A 
collection of portraits in water colours includes 

. E. L., Mrs. Fitzherbert, and Grimaldi, the 
2 vols. bound in contemporary half calf, 4/. 4s. 
Works relating to Leeds range from 1827, and 
include scarce pamphlets. Under Yorkshire are 
77 original pen-and-ink drawings of Leeds and 
neighbourhood, done by J. A. Symington, mounted 
on boards in a folio volume, 1889, price 7/. 7s. 
Among cheap steel engravings is Finden’s ‘ Views,’ 
2 vols., 4to, half morocco gilt, original edition, 
7s. 6d. ; and there is a reminiscence of the Annuals 
of the thirties and forties in a copy of ‘Friend- 
ship’s Offering,’ 1844, 4s. 6d. This contains two steel 
engravings from Ruskin, and two poems by him. 


Messrs. Henry SoTHERAN & Co’s Catalogues 
Nos. 754 and .755 form two parts of 'a Catalogue of 
Works on Natural History. These include a large 
number of useful and important modern works at 
reduced prices, and we sonia particularly recom- 
mend these lists to scientific students, who will 
find good things in every department of biology. 
In the way of prizes for those who can afford such 
things, Messrs. Sotheran have a complete set of 
Gould’s works, together with ‘The Birds of 
New Guinea’ (completed by Dr. Bowdler Sharne), 
and a monograph by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe on ‘ The 





Birds of Paradise and the Bower-birds.’ The whole 
set is in 45 volumes, imperial folio, bound in levant 
morocco, each work in a different colour, and con- 
tained in a carved bookcase made for the purpose. 
The price of all this is 700/. There is also a good 
copy of the original edition of Audubon’s *The 
Birds of America ’—435 coloured plates in 4 vols, 
double elephant folio—New York, 1827-38, 550/. 
Another interesting Audubon item is ‘The Vivi- 
pepe uadrupeds of North America ’ (1845-54), 
or which 75/. is asked. The sets of periodicals and 
of works brought out in a series are numerous and 
important : we may ‘mention parts 1-212 of the 
‘ Biologia Centrali- Americana,’ edited by Messrs. 
Godman and Salvin, which is thus up to date, and, 
the parts ang aeane at 1. 1s, apiece, is not expen- 
sive at 180/. complete set of 7'he Philosophical 
Transactions of {the Royal Society (with the 
abridgment up to 1750) is offered for 185l.; and 
there is a usefully long series (1832-1900) of The 
Philosophical Magazine to be had for 1451. Another 
useful collection is that of monographs of Orni- 
thology and Oology which have appeared during the 
past 50 years—a virtually exhaustive collection, 
including many pieces of work which have only 
appeared in journals, and several autograph letters, 
to which is added a complete MS. Index—150/. 
Under Botany (Part IT.), where many of the items 
are of great interest, we may notice ‘Brazilian 
Flowers,’ a work of which only 50 copies were 
printed for private circulation, consisting of 50 
plates, hand-coloured after the original drawings, 
which were made from 1880 to 1882 in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rio Janeiro. Another privately 
printed work of importance is Messrs. Elwes and 

enry’s ‘ The Trees of Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
of which only 500 copies have been done, 1906-13, 
247. A pleasant section, including several attrac- 
tive old-fashioned books, is that headed ‘Garden- 
ing,’ in which, perhaps, the well-known landscape 
gardener Humphry Repton’s two books on his own 
art are the best. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ar in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to Reed the second com- 
munication “‘ Duplicate.” 

Mr. T. W. TyrRELL.—Kind offer forwarded to 
querist, 

M. D.—We would suggest a reference to the 
*D.N.B.’ 











